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T@ SCHILLER’S MEMORY. 
[From the German of the King of Bavaria.} 


Naught that is lovely long on earth may stay; 


It doth not to this lower world belong, 


But, as on eagle's wings, it soars away! 


And such are thore who own the power of song. 


We scarce possess, ere lost, the power divine: 


Scarce can we call a heavenly bard our own, 


Ere he has mounted to a brighter clime, 


And, like a blissful dream, forever flown. 


Thus Schiller, crowned with never-fading bays, 


In better realms his life’s reward will find; 


And now he dwells amidst those glorious rays, 


Which, e’en on earth, were pictured in his mind. 


For ever hallowed was his glorious muse; 


He never wandered into error’s night, 


But purest love of virtue did diffuse : 


And now he dwells amid the realms of light. 


For he has found his Father’s house of rest, 


At Schiller’s name high swells each German breast ; 


And ieft behind a never-dying fame : 


His, and his country’s glory is the same, 


~ What he so truly felt and sweetly sung, 


Shall still engraven on each heart remain ; 


And blest effects have from his genius sprung, 





O’er which the tide of time shall roll in vain. 
L. M. B. 
- Oo 
From the Portland Transcript. 
THE HERO, 
BY DAYY WELLs, 
Thank God that all the martyr stuff 
Hath not been driven from the earth, 
That still there lingereth enough 
To give the stalwart hero birth ! 


Whence is it that, when ills are rife, 
There riseth, at the timely hour, 
Some spirit fit to rule the strife, 
And wrest from Sin his yaunted power? 


Men calmly claim for written thought 
An inspiration from on high, 

And say the ready words were wrought 
To music sweet—they knew not why. 


Is not a deed a surer gain 
Than thought, in closets brooding still ? 
Will not the power that fired the brain 
Direct alike the hand and will? 


God-sent, the hero copes with wrong, 
God-guided, chooseth he his means ; 
No words of blame to us belong, 
Let him condemn on whom he leans. 


While colder natures sit and plan 
A wiser method, surer laws 

By which to guide their fellow-man, 
And wipe away effects and cause ; 


Untrammeled by the lore of time, 

Forth steps a soul, fresh-made from God, 
And planteth down his foot sublime, 

And crusheth error to the sod. 


Success or loss—who can compute ? 
Let praise be still, and judgment dumb, 
Till we shall see what hidden fruit 
Will ripen inthe years to come. 
-—~—____ 
From the Diat, 
THE MAY-FLOWER, 


1. 
The snow still lay in shady dells; 
Still, nightly, Frost rebuilt his shrines, 
And though all day in sapphire cells 
Clepsydral drops rang crystal bells, 
Chill night-winds moaned among the pines, 


M1. 
Yet through the forest sped a sound, 
As if of Dryad—whispering shrill ; 
’ A sense seemed crescent in the ground, 
As if, awaked from sleep profound, 
The Gnomes were working in each hill. 


mm. 
Lo, Spring! with rosebuds in her hair! 
Light-gloried Faith ! and, as she swept 
Along the wood-aisles, all the air 
Took from her robes a perfume rare, 


And May-flowers marked where she had stepped. 


Iv. 
Dear Flower! I see the Pilgrim maids 
First dare the fearful forest's edge : 
What music fills the astonished glades, 
What long-lost bloom each cheek pervades, 
As thee they hail, kind Heaven’s fair pledge! 


ws 
And still, when from Spring’s soft’ning skies 
The first rays pierce thy branchy screen, 
Thy blossoms blush beneath blue eyes; 
Still joyous laughter hails the prize 
God sends to keep our memories green. 
San cee 
ODE TO SPRING. 
WRITTEN IN A LAWYER'S OFFICE, 
Whereas on sundry boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads upraise— 
Hail to the coming on of Spring! 


The songs of the said birds arouse 
The memory of our youthful hours, 
As young and green as the said boughs, 
As fresh and fair as the said flowers. 
The birds aforesaid, happy pairs ! 
Love midst the aforesaid boughs enshrines 
In household nests, themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators, and assigns. 
O, busiest term of Cupid’s court! 
When tender plaintiffs actions bring ; 
Season of frolic and of sport, 
Hail, as aforesaid, coming Spring !— Punch. 
a 


SPRING. 


BY RICHARD ©. TRENCH, - 


Who was it that so lately said 
All pulses in thy heart were dead, 


Old Earth, that now in festal robes 
Appearest, as a bride new wed ? 


Oh, wrapped so late in winding-sheet, 
Thy winding-sheet, oh! where is fled? 
Ie! “tis an emerald carpet now, 
Where the young monarch, Spring, may tread. 
He comes—and, a defeated king, 

Old Winter, to the hills is fled. 

The warm wind broke his frosty spear, } 
And loosed the helmet from his head ; 
And he weak showers of arrowy sleet 
From his strongholds has vainly sped. 
All that was sleeping is awake, 

And all is living that was dead, 

Who listens now can hear the streams 
Leap tinkling down their pebbly bed 
Or see them, from their fetters free, 
Like silver snakes the meadows thread, 
The joy, the life, the hope of earth, ” 
They slept awhile, they were not dead. 
O thou who say’st thy sere heart ne’er 
With verduze can again be spread— 
© thou who mournest them that sleep, 
Now lying in an earthy bed— 


Look out on this reviving world, 
Aai be new hopes within thee bred ! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 
A Lecture delivered in the City of New York. 


BY KARL HEINZEN, 
Translated for the Liberator from the German by Many L. Boots. 


[conctupep.] 

What are the chief organs, the chief means for 
Public Opinion to express itself, and make known its 
power in America? The right of assembly, the free- 
dom of the press, and popular suffrage. (In the 
South, tar and feathers may be added tothese.) These 
organs are in constant activity in this country, and 
what have they accomplished? Have they discover- 
ed truth, have they secured right, have they sped 
progress, have they placed the representatives of all 
three at the head? In one word, has Public Opin- 
ion here proved itself to be the protecting power of 
the right, and the destroying power of the wrong? 

Let us speak first of popular suffrage. Public 
Opinion has had more than a score of years to pene- 
trate the character of the Democratic party, and 
eight years to study Pierce and Buchanan, whom it 
should have known well enough from the first day. 
And after it has exalted them in the first place to 
the highest rank in order to condemn them later 
the more deeply, it is now meditating how it is pos- 
sible to give them a follower that exceeds them both 
in baseness. Tono man was Public Opinion more 
indifferent than to Pierce. But no sooner had he 
been nominated by a convention of those guardians 
of Public Opinion called wirepullers, than Public 
Opinion precipitated itself upon him with greedy en- 
thusiasm, and had scarcely led him in triumph to 
the White House, when it would have gladly smash- 
ed windows, and given him a universal Pereat. It 
repeated precisely the same thing with Buchanan. We 
may draw a parallel between his election and the la- 
test in the Northern States. But on each of these 
oceasions, in which either the Vivat or the Pereat 
of Public Opinion was a lie, the ‘ voice of God’ was 
plainly heard. And what is the most original is, that 
the ‘ voice of God,’ having just condemned the poli- 


the people, he himself proclaims the ‘voice of God’ 
in his Message, in that that Providence has wonder- 
fully protected the country during his administration. 
*To such divine authority 
Must every doubt of earthly wisdom bow.’ 
Consequently, Public Opinion likewise. For what are 
the means of that‘ power’ to prove the lie to the ob- 
ject of his choice? In Europe, the bayonet, in Amer- 
iea, a bold face, suffices to bid defiance to public 


honor, but has gained money and office, care for 
a public opinion that gives prejudice the pre- 
ference over reason, and success over princi- 
ple? A public opinion that has for half a century 
discussed the question whether Slavery and Freedom 
fit together, and has not yet become clear on the 
point, has not yet been able to decide in favor of 
Freedom, and can still be made to incline from side 
to side by every humbugger and knave—to what 
power can such a public opinion pretend against those 
whom it has established as the protectors of Free- 
dom, knowing them all the while to be the protec- 
tors of Slavery? 

If this condition does not yet determine the respec- 
tability, infallibility and power of public opinion, let 
us further consider that it is the result of a continual 
activity of both the other organs through which it 
receives form and expression—the right of assembly 
and the freedom of the press. What decides in as- 
semblies? Is it the individual opinion or judgment 
of those who are present? The resolutions that are 
to express the views of the assembly are usually 
brought thither ready Prepared, and some speech- 
maker, who has brought a number of those present 
to applaud him, takes care that no dissenting opinion 
shall question that which has been beforehand com- 
mitted to paper. How infallible those resolutions 
are, which appear in the journals as the expression 
of public opinion in these assemblies, is proved most 
ludicrously by the fact that often, (especially in 
German assemblies,) the same hands which at one 
moment applaud the affirmative, the next instant do 
service as warmly for the negative. We might call 
such applause striking truth and common sense like 
a shuttlecock from the right to the left. 

There is no greater mockery upon public opinion 
than the so-called convention and wire-pulling sys- 
tem. This makes vaunted public opinion the mere 
handmaid of a few intriguers, and its expression the 
result of an unprincipled party training. In fact, in 
consequence of this party-driving, the third organ of 
public opinion, namely, the freedom of the press, is 
rendered entirely superfluous. Of what use is the 
freedom of the press, we may ask, if it only forms 
the mouthpiece of stereotyped impressions and trained 
minds? Is the freedom of the press necessary to 
print an almanac or a catechism? Is not the whole 
intellectual world stereotyped in this country? Are 
not minds swayed like so many puppets on wires? 
Take away from life the political and ecclesiastical 
party organizations, together with the Societies formed 
on various ideas connected with them, and what will 
remain of intellectual life? With what shall the 
true freedom of the press in reality occupy itself? 
Did the freedom of speech furnish the necessary ma- 
terial and judgment, there would not be a single 
question propounded in the intellectual world but 
would be answered in America. But the chief evil that 
renders the freedom of the press so sterile, and public 
opinion so powerless in this country, lies precisely in 
this, that it busies itself in narrow partialities and es- 
tablished things, continually revolving in the same 
circle, and thereby stultifying itself, while it envel- 
opes itself in apathy or enmity towards those things 
that could infuse into it a fresher or more vivifying 
spirit. . 
What was once our dream while gagged by the 
German censor? The freedom of the press. What 
was the power by which oppressed minds hoped to 
lift the world on its hinges? The freedom of the 
press. Now here we have the freedom of the press, 
and what have we gained by it? We have been able, 
it is true, to work for the future in a narrow circle, 
but our voice has not penetrated among the multi- 
tude, and this not merely because our language has 
not been understood.- What avails freedom of speech 
if men shut their ears to it? What means the ap- 
pealing to public opinion if it does not, will not, hear 
you? How can people have or give an opinion, if 
they will not suffer the question to be answered to 
gain access tothem? What can the mission of truth 
accomplish, if the Chinese Empire of stagnation 
which it is designed to set in motion forces the mis- 
sionary to retreat from its frontier? In no country 
of the world would freedom of the press avail less 
than in this in which the greatest freedom of the 
press exists, since in none is INTELLECTUAL cowARD- 
ick, Which shrinks from everything that is not es- 
tablished, greater than here. If the American cotton 
ever fails to find a market in Europe, we need only 
supply those with it who stop their ears against the 
truth, and the plantations will not lay waste. Ameri- 
cans, it is said, know no fear. It may be that they 
know no fear of the elements, either of earth or air, 
of fire or water, of blood even; but many are terri- 
bly afraid of ink if it fills the pen of a critic of their 
religion and their politics, their narrowness and their 
authorities, their customs and their prejudices. And 
the greater part of the Germans do their best to imi- 
tate them. The conspiracy to ignore truth, to 
evade criticism, is nowhere more extended or pow- 
erful than where truth afd criticism possess the 
greatest freedom—in Eng as well as in America, 
Their victories, therefore, are doubly difficult on 





cy of Buchanan through the medium of the vote of 


opinion. What will he, who has lost all sense of 


nished them. But whet, we have a right to ask, 
does the tribunal of public opinion signify, if neither 
plaintiff nor aceused are suffered to appear before it, 
and if it is itself the only party heard ? The ancients 
made Justice blind, but it never occurred to them to 
make her deaf also. Truth is all-powerful over the 
mind, but it cannot be so over the tympanum, so long 
as thunder and lightning are not at its disposal. 

I have heard several lectures in New York in the 
English language, delivered by persons of talent, on 
Infidelity, Priestly Hypocrisy, and the like, Do you 
think that the American papers reported a word of 
them? They did not even dare to impeach the 
traths of the infidels, because they were so fully con- 
scious of their own hypocrisy that they entertained 
the just apprehension that their abuse would be taken 
by the public aa a recommendation, Or were they 
silent through the narrow opinion that religious and 
anti-religious subjects did not belong to a political 
paper? But the sermons of their reverend gentle- 
men are measured out by the yard by them to their 
readers: as the saying is, a clergyman need but to 
sneeze, and the whole American press will cry out, 
‘Health to you!’ And not only to the Protestant 
clergy alone is this attention paid by them; there 
cannot be a Catholic confessional erected but the 
largest journals inform the public of what kind of 
wood it is made, and what is the name of the wor- 
thy natural philosopher who is to sit in it. The re- 
ports of the dedication of Catholic churches, and the 
sermons that are delivered in them, cost them yearly 
as much for composition as it would to publish the 
entire works of Tom Paine, whose very name they 
scarcely dare mention. In thus becoming the heralds 
of falsehood, they think they can kill truth by 
silence. Practically this may be so; but it has never 
been asserted by any one that Falstaff’s *diseretion ’ 
may be impractical for the preservation of the skin? 

Give an American the lie, either in common life, 
in meetings, or in the legislative assemblies, and he 
will answer you instantly, either with the fist or a 
| challenge. He regards a lie, therefore, as the greatest 
Gisgrace that a man can be charged with. Whence is 

it, then, that he so carefully holds fast to theories 
which criticism proved to bim long since to be a 
whole system of falsehood ? There is a charge 
against reason which can be settled by no other 
means than the test of free investigation, and this is 
called Faith in Authority. There is a reproach 
against character which can be met by no other means 
than an honorable trial, and this is called the ‘fear of 
truth.’ To have no reasons of one’s own, and to re- 
fuse to listen to those of others, may be called in- 
trenching one’s self within the strong-hold of stu- 
pidity, at whose entrance cowardice stands sentry 
in order to guard eteznal stagnation. Progress de- 
mands ferme» +, i_« and fermentation demands leaven, 
Sad is nose whose condition can be changed by 
no otner fermentation than that of putrefaction. 

The Americans are the pioneers in every primitive 
forest, in every desert, in every territory in the land. 
Whence is it that they have not the courage to be also 
the pioneers in the new dominions of intellectual 
conquest? Whence comes it that they not only 
leave the squatters of radicalism alone by themselves, 
| but also wish to expel them from the territory of in- 
| tellectual union? 

The third word in American life is ‘fair play.’ 
Why, then, are they so fearful of giving the unbe- 
lieving fair play against the believing? Is it fair 
play everywhere to insult the unbelievers and treat 
them with contempt, yet never make it possible for 
the public to whom they are denounced to Yorm a 
judgment in respect to their true doctrines ? 

The Americans are a nation of + manifest destiny’ 
and the ‘ annexation’ of new territories. Whence is 
it that they wish for no intellectual * manifest des- 
tiny,’ that they desire only a new world and no new 
views of the world? There is a new territory for 
them to annex, fairer than Mexico and richer than 
California, namely, the territory of radicalism—rad- 
ical, general, logical, universal freedom. And for 
this annexation no war, no fillibustering, no robbery, 
and no murder is needed, but only a little moral 
courage, attention and reflection. 

The newspapers style themselves the organs of 
public opinion. Can any one imagine anything more 
inconsistent than this modest pretension, whereby the 
journalists seek to make their readers believe that 
what they write to-day and print to-night comes 
from those who will read it to-morrow morning? The 
secret meaning of this nonsense is, that the newspa- 
pers seek to meet the pre-supposed lack of opinion, 
or the preconceived opinion of their readers, and the 
result of this is, that both remain rooted to the same 
point on which they stood befere. A newspaper 
ought, before all things, to have an individuul, inde- 
pendent opinion on all the general questions of public 
opinion—in short, an opinion of its own. It must 
serve a fixed purpose, emanating from an individual 
tendency, and therefore create a Propaganda for its 
own principles while it makes war against those of 
itsenemy. It should display an animating and cre- 
ative life like every intellectual activity, instead of 
being a mere repetition of existing things. But in 
this country, it is not the individual opinion of the 
editor that forms the first supposition, but that which 
has been already made by the organizations of par- 
ties, sects, and societies of the trained public. The 
editor enters like a soldier into the rank-and-file of 
the standing army of opinion, The paper repeats to 
the party what it has heard from them, and the party 
repeats in turn what the paper has told them. Within 
this locked chain, editors and public dance the whole 
year in a circle with touching harmony; and when 
they have danced through their campaign, are pre- 
cisely at the spot from which they started. But they 
believe that public opinion, in the mean time, has 
fought a battle that has caused the world to tremble, 
while the result of the whole conflict is—a new pres- 
ident or a new mayor. 

Besides the partiality and exclusiveness which in 
this country shackle the freedom of the press, its 
power is also impaired by the workings of custom. 
The mind, exposed to the daily influence of free 
speech, becomes hardened like the body when long 
exposed to the open air. Besides, we must reflect 
that mere external liberty can never be & universal 
panacea; that when a people becomes free, all the 
frailties and vices that spring from nature and cir- 
cumstances become free at the same time, and that it 
is more difficult to educate freedom through freedom, 
than to wrest it from despotism. Hence comes it 
that free speech is most powerful where it has no 
legitimate existence, and that in the land of the cen- 
sor an unimportant pamphlet produces more effect on 
the times than an important work does in America. 
But if the mental insensibility and unwillingness, 
which is the natural consequence of custom and self- 
sovereignty, is accompanied by moral induration, in- 
duced by a reckless driving over everything in all 
directions, or an absorption in material pursuits, then 
it is not wonderful that the free press loses its power, 
and public opinion slackens and sinks beneath its 
own weight. There is no more apposite and convinc- 
ing proof of this, than the condition of the city of 
New York. Here, we may say, there is not a single 
dog that does not join in the general cry against the 
corruption of the city government. And here it is 
not merely a moral evil, incapable of exciting vulgar 
wisdom, but the almighty dollar that is threatened 
in every pocket. Still public opinion, armed with the 
right of assembly, the freedom of the press and pop- 
ular suffrage, has not yet been able to clean this 
Augean stable of shameless corruption. It is as pow- 
erless against the moral filth which endangers the 
soul and the purse, as the filth of the streets which 
endangers the dress and the health of the people. 
Could we be any worse off if there were no public 
opinion at all? Can the bankruptey of public morals 
and public honor be any more conspicuous in & regi- 















































regiment of democracy under the protection of pub- 
lic opinion? Who will live to see, in this metropolis 
of the western world, right and truth appealing sue- 
cessfully to public opinion, and wrong and bumbog 
cast out, not to say condemned by it? Who will 
live to see this among Germans as well as among 
Americans? New York has been called a Babel; 
and what is the public opinion of the tower of Babel? 
Queen Semiramis built the old Babel, Queen Cor- 
ruption the new. 
. * * * . . 

We have now become somewhat better acquainted 
with the mysterious being called Public Opinion. 
We have brought to light its weak sides, reduced it 
to its constituents, examined its value, its means and 
its power. The result will appear a disconsolate one 
tomany. If nothing can be built upon public opin- 
ion, what hope remains, they ask, for mankind? On 
what shall progress rely, if universal judgment can- 
not serve as its support? Who can guide and make 





laws for society, if it cannot conform itself to them? 
Lastly, what does democracy signify if the majority 





is so often in the wrong? These questions lead us to 
other reflections, which temper the hopelessness of 
the foregoing results, and show us the true position 
in relation to public opinion, 

Haman nature is in general the same everywhere ; 
it consequently possesses everywhere the same dispo- 
sition and the same interests, whence it follows that 
it must everywhere have the same purpose in view 
and be of the same opinion. And thence it again 
follwws, that whatever agrees with this preconceived 
universal opinion is preconceived to be right. It 
thence arises, that what we wish to express by the 
phrase ‘ Public Opinion,’ has indeed some just sup- 
position at the bottom. But this supposition is sel- 
dom extended to reality. The presupposed public 
opinion is seldom the existing one. In reality, the 
inequality of talents, of education and of external 
conditions, outweigh the abstract equality of human 
nature with its consequent equality of dispositions 
and opinions, and the constant inequality that results 
therefrom, which in all its oscillations preserves the 
principle of equality for its centre of gravity, is the 
precise condition of conflict, of development, of pro- 
gress. A perfect equality in all directions would be 
productive of mental death, 

It is now clear that, in the conflict of opinions 
which springs from this inequality, the majority can- 





not be composed of those who go before, but those 
who stay behind; but that the latter are more influ- 
enced through the prejudices of their present life, 


which they can form no idea without the aid of ex- 
perience. For them, the constraint of painful expe- 
rience, the necessity of substituting something for 


impulse to progress. Thus is the riddle solved why 
every new truth must stand in contradiction to public 
Opinion, and never succeed in gaining acknowledg- 
ment and realization until the great mass of develop- 
ment has overtaken it through all kinds of instructive 
experience and unsuccessful experiments. This is a 
lingering process, but it is not to be avoided—it is a 
necessity. If we acknowledge this necessity to be 
grounded on the nature of things, it would be folly 
to expect the adoption of every new truth .of public 
opinion, as it would be weakness to despair of it. As 
& shifting coast is formed by the subtle deposit of the 
rolling waters, so likewise the empire of truth ex- 
tends slowly, but surely, as the atoms of truth are 
deposited unnoticed by the struggling waves of 
opinion. We see all at once an island springing up 
where nothing but water was visible before, which 
seems to be the product of a sudd action, though 
hundreds of years were probably spent in its creation. 

Before all things, it is-essential not to suffer our- 
selves to be imposed upon by public opinion, nor to be- 
lieve in or yield to it witnout individual conviction, 
It is not necessary that we should always despise it, 
but still less should we take it as authority. We 
should influence it, but not depend upon it; we 
should use it in behalf of the right, but not learn 
the right from it. We should also, before all else, 
think for ourselves, try for ourselves, and then act 
according to our own judgment and conviction, with- 
out regard to public opinion. I am convinced that, 
in ordinary circumstances, if of a population of one 
thousand persons, for example, each one, separated 
from the rest, should give his vote ona public ques- 
tion, so that it might be made necessary to think for 
himself, the joint result of these individually-given 
votes would more surely reach the truth than if the 

















thousand persons, en masse, 


party servility, than that the authority of public opin- 





ion should be abolished, and individual thought in- 
stalled in its stead, so that from this public opinion 
may spring up public judgment, public sentiment, 
public knowledge and public justice. Public opinion 
has become public falsehood and tyranny. 
everything that is classed under its protection is fraud 
and falsehood, but it prolongs its life through th 

faith of the great masses. And what constitutes the 








at least, would not be willing to guarantee that, in 


be struck from the list. But shall the rabble rule the 
intellect? No man would believe a single individa- 





al that should tell him that twice two make five, 
Shall we believe it, then, from millions? Shall that 
which in the mouth of a single individual is stupidity 
and crime become wisdom and virtue when multi- 
plied by millions? Shall error become truth, wrong | 
become right, because the mass swears to it, and acts | 
accordingly ? But most men are included in that 
mystical idea, that pusillanimous weakness, that takes 
error and wrong like truth and right for one thing 
when uttered by the multitude, and for another when | 
uttered by a single individual. Whatever bears the. 
stamp of public opinion is 
that is not therefore contraband in which this stamp | 











Truth will always become right, and right will al- | 
ways become truth; we must know how to wait for 


have seen, public opinion has constantly to pay old 
debts to the truth ; 
collected from it. If we do not find a fitting r- 
tunity for this at once, we must make up for it by| 
constantly adding new truths to the reckoning, till | 
finally the debts will become so great that a crash, a 
bankruptcy, a concursus creditorum will ensue, where- 
by truth will not indeed receive its full due, C 
connt upon a more or less considerable” per centage. 
The remainder it can then carry over to a new ac- 
It is always better to be able to give credit 
than to run into debt. Public opinion seems to have 
received its education in America. It constantly car- 
ries on @ most extensive business with fictitious capi- 
tal, becomes bankrupt regularly, satisfies its creditors 
with per centages, and has its name constantly in- 
scribed in the debtor's book of truth, the most indul- 
gent but inflexible creditor in the world. 

Whether public opinion will always continue thus 
is difficult to say. It is to be hoped, that through the 
generalization of culture, public knowledge will also 
receive a broader and more solid basis. The opposi- 
tion, which sets progress in motion, will remain in 

the future, as hitherto, in a smal! minority, but it will 

probably constantly become easier for it to force its 

way through publie opinion. In any case, it is certain 








those battle-fields where the best weapons are fur- 


ment of courtiers, than it is beComing here in the 


- 


that a genuine public opinion, like a genuine democ- 





than through the representation of a better future, of 


Breat masses of mankind? Hitherto, alas! they have Chet edoveny. te kactsitnes ~~ Bould: be: abeliched? I 
consisted of the rabble, and these consist, as Schiller | °° 7° other alternative, if slavery be wrong, but to 
says, not only of those who sweep the streets. How Fea = do wrong—that ie all I ask. eke your. feet 
would it be, then, if public opinion and the opinion | {™ the 
of the rabble should prove identical in our times? I, pad help 


certain countries, of public opinion, not many would pee lp ” 
be left if the rabble, with their word-leaders, should | *@%iN& insult to injury. 


if we but do our duty to-day. 
we leave to nature and nature’s God the result, know- 
ing that it is always safe to do right. 


when he was offered it by John Brown. You must 
be misinformed in relation to this, for several sinves 
escaped at that time, and are now safe in Canada 
while those who were with John Brown had no other 


alternatives but to die with John Brown, or go back 
o . 


evil, 


tacy, will only become possible through universal en- 
lightenment and culture ; that it will only become 
valuable through a rational direction of mind ; and 
that it will only become a power when the will to 
manifest itself and to act, corresponds to the mind. 
Without these three conditions, public opinion, like 
democracy, must remain what it is, an empty sound, 
a universal humbug, a caricature of itself. Public 
opinion can only become a power in the degree and the 
sense in which those form a power from whom it 
comes, and a latent public opinion, which is presup- 
posed to exist through conscience, is in the end more 
efficient than that which is expressed, but has not the 
energy to face imposingly unprincipleness. 

And now to those present a special word in con- 
clusion. I have invited you as readers of the « Pio- 
nier.” Although I cannot assume that you agree with 
all the ideas and principles advocated in that journal, 
I may still suppose some general agreement ; and as 
the * Pionier’ is not, in many respects, living on a 
good footing with public opinion, particularly with that 
of this New Babylon, you cannot all have the right of 
admission to the court of this sovereign, but must 
sooner or later fall into disgrace. “But he who has the 
sovereign against him will not be left in peace by the 
courtiers and subjects. He lives constantly in a state 
of war, and must be considered ready for fight. Does 
not your courage fail you when you place this 
little handful in comparison with the hundreds of 
thousands and millions that represent public opinion ? 
| How shall we defend ourselves? Where shall we 
find shelter? As though we were on the defensive ! 
We are the aggressors, and none but the aggressors 
become the conquerors. The safe harbor from which 
we bid defiance to public opinion is the knowledge, 
is the certainty that we are not only in advance of 
those hundreds of thousands, those millions, and 
standing high above their stand-point, but also that 
they must follow our standard if they wish to, become 
true men, and that our cause must and will conquer. 
The sheltering harbor which gives us this certainty 
is not a harbor of commerce, but a harbor of war, a 
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You say, * John Brown, from }; ig == 
fays that he commenced hat — Tit-home, oy 
slaves ; that he should have freed thee ad to ‘tg 
I shall not dispute with him or you ~ m™m 
duty is. I shall not do as he qi a 
see that the sword will 
He took the sword and died by ir, B 
that, as to all who believe that we shinies , 
by force, in any case, John Brown did 
they believe in. omy 

You say, ‘If the Northern Mind hag 
Propose -—something Practical —beng : 
without being destructive to the m 
sent it for consideration.’ I might 
and complete abolition as the Panacea a FOR tal 
length, Proving, step by step, that hice aoe ite 
for both slave and master; but | have “an © better 
but will put this simple question to yo “Pt toy, 
best for you, freedom or slavery ? to “tes Wat 
equal ? mae oy 

In closing, you throw Out an insinuay 
will not reply to at present, Ae ae Vhich 7 
John McRae, a high-minded, honorable m Ty 
I have good reason to believe, I wil] iS 
ing, neither are such notices 
opinion varies as he has Written, wi 
a ts the fire in that individual kaa 

to blaze up again. Whereas ; tity 

die out,” 7 Bore, * woul 

I have not looked at MY article on *Blaten 

it appeared, as it is misplaced, and th 
now know just how it reads : cannot 
toit. I conclude that it is all right 
construed. You Say I ‘ cal) Upon the 
spiritualists of the United States to rise and 
slavery.’ I do so now,—not viet armis, — 
with that justice which should eh.” °*e'et but 
itualists. the spin 

In conclusion let me sa » that 
slavery, and would stil! rele an — 
has not learned the true mission of ao e, 
he who seeks to Feconcile human slay a 
mission of spirits, has much to } Pirin 


ficial tor » 


Aster, let him 
Prese oe 


erefore do noe 
therefore 











moral and intellectual Cherbourg. It can never be 
conquered, but it sends its cruisers out at the fitting 
time, which bring in the ships of the enemy in suc- 
cession, one prize after another. Do not yield! That 
is the motto that conquers the world. To-day we are 
but a few hundreds, but we must do our best to add 
afew ciphers to our number, year after year. No 
individual, through effort and perseverance, can ren- 
der superfluous the aid of those of the same idea, 
’ But they can increase the series jn geometrical pro- 
gression. Let us not run the risk of gaining justice 
from public opinion only after death. The representa- 
tives of the past that stand before us can give us noth. 
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ing as representatives of the future, still less can they 


that which is untenable, must always be the chief | take away anything from us; but we threaten them 


| incessantly, and enrich them, in that we destroy their 
world of mental trash to-open to them the road to 
the future. And if at times we turn away from the 
| epathbanie, indolent, passive, or active-reactionary 
spirits, we may do so with the consolation with which 
the dying Ninon de L’Euclos took farewell of the 
world. I leave none but the dying behind,’ were her 
last words. But we will add to them this better con- 
solation : ‘I find none but the living again.” 





SLAVERY. 

I am really pleased that my article on Slavery has 
stirred up the pure minds of at least two of the rea- 
ders of the Age. 

To John McRae I would have replied, but was absent 
from my place, and did not see the Age for some two 
weeks after it appeared, and also having sent an article 
to the Age for publication on the « Death and Blood of 
Christ as compared with the Death and Blood of John 








our Nation,’ which should have appeared about the 
time John McRae’s appeared, but never has, and also 
as the real editor told me that it was thought best not 
to publish my last, I concluded to say nothing further 
on the subject; but my friend B. F.C., who hails 
from nowhere, having complimented us both, and 
stepped in as a would-be conservative, seems to de- 
mand of me some notice ; and, in writing, I hope I 
shall be able to treat him honorably and justly, 
You say, ‘The first writer is evidently one of 
those honest, earnest men who look at things in 
| the abstract, and strike for the right, without going 
into any consideration of the consequences which 
, may result.’ 
The idea you adyance is, that it is not always safe 
j and best to do right; and here I wish to settle this 


Brown to abolish Slavery and take away the Sin of 


Rev. Dr. Wayland says of it ; 3 

author, «J wish ee was ~eoe “7 it — — 

| tly in the United States. No work could be a ne 

| dy, or better serve the Purposes of humanity,’ jac 
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Nos. 63 and 65, Couvmura Srreez, 
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: 7-~ Institution is open Summer and Winter for 
the reception of patients and boarders. ‘The Dos. 
tor brings to his aid eight years’ experience in the 
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j Point. If it is not safe and best to do right, alcay 

, and at all times, then I have no premise to stand 
| upon, You say I ‘ would restore the right and let 
| the consequences take care of themselves,’ Why, 
| my dear sir! it is none of my business what the con- 
| sequences of doing right are, but it is of all-impor- 
*ance to me whether I do right or wrong. J cannot 
| €xcuse myself for doing awrong on the ground that 
| doing right shadowed evil consequences. You say, 


| * Slavery is wrong, says our abolitionist, and therefore — 
Almost | should be 


abolished. True, friend ; but how, and 
when?’ : 


Have you not admitted too much, when you admit 
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neck of the slave—recognize him as a man, 
him up, not continue to trample him down, 
and then have the impudence to turr: round and say 
me for you to do right—thus 


You ask me if I ever thought of the ways and 
means to abolish slavery. Yes, Sir. And there is but 
one way, emphatically one—stop stealing your broth- 
er man. ‘Remember those who are in bonds as 
bound with them,’ and slavery will cease. 

You say, ‘The question is not whether slavery is 
right or wrong in the abstract—but slavery being in 
existence among us, what shall we do with it?’ My, 
dear Sir, slavery is wrong in the concrete. There is 
nothing about it that is right. There is no redeeming 
quality in Southern slavery. There doubtless are 
persons who hold slaves, who have redeeming quali- 
ties within them, which Perhaps makes slavery, so far 
as they are concerned, endurable 3 but slavery itself is 
made up of a sum of villanies; and you ask what we 
shall do with it. Why, Sir, what would you do if 
Just answer me that, and I will 
tell you what we should do, so far as our brother’s 
enslavement is concerned. 

You say, ‘It is not the abstract question of whether 
we will deprive four millions of blacks of their free- 
dom or not, but a simple fact staring us in the face.’ 
Sir, we have nothing to do with how slavery came 
here, any more than with Eve's eating the forbidden 
fruit. The question with us is, What is our duty? 
Because my father stole « man, shall I steal one? And 
my father stealing aman and giving him to me dees 
not give me a title to him, does it? And if I receive 
him, and use him as mine, I become Particeps crimi- 
nis in the deed. 

You say you have read reams of preaching on this 
subject, but never got from any the way to accom- 
plish the object without doing more harm than good, 

Sir, to me, there is a contradiction in your philoso- 
phy, when you tell me that it is not right to do right. 
It is nothing to you nor me what to-morrow shall be, 
Having done that, 
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